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A Happy Idea 


Comes to the Editor’s Desk 


UST a few weeks ago a good letter carrying a happy idea came ‘o 

your editor’s desk. This letter came from the Clovernook Home for 

the Blind at Mt. Healthy, Ohio. In the letter our good friends at the 

Clovernook Home asked if it would not be possible to have WEE W's- 

DOM published in Braille (grade 114) so that blind children will be 
able to read and enjoy our WEE WISDOM stories. 

Braille is a system of printing in which the letters are represented 
by raised dots. Look the word Braille up in your Webster's Inter- 
national Dictionary. This dictionary gives a picture of the Braille alpha- 
bet. Blind children read Braille by running their fingers over it lightly. 

We wrote the Clovernook Home that if we could be sure that there 
were enough children who would like to have WEE WISDOM in Braille 
we would publish it for them. Blind subscribers will not have to pay for 
the magazine in Braille, but we shall be happy to accept love offerings 
from our other friends to help us pay the expense of its publication. 

You WEE WISDOM readers are the very best friends WEE WisboM 
has. We are sure that you will want to share with other boys and girls 
the joy the magazine brings you. You can do this in two ways. First of 
all, if you have a blind friend who would enjoy having WEE WispoM 
sent him without charge, write us a letter giving us the name and ad- 
dress of your friend. Then if you want to help further you can do so by 
sharing your allowance and sending us a love offering to help pay the 
cost of publishing WEE WispoM in Braille. Let us have the names of 
blind friends as soon as possible. 


Best wishes for a joyous vacation. 


Editor 
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| A Lady Come to Call 
be 

T'S the nicest game | know— ee | 
nted “Lady come to call.” oT 
iter- Dressed in Mother's slippers | 
pha- And her Spanish shawl, _ 
htly. | walk right up the garden path | | 
here And ring the front doorbell, + 
aille And Mother, answering at once, | 
for Politely says, ‘Well, well! 
ings If it isn't Mrs. Brown! 

My dear, how do you do? 

OM It certainly has been an age 
pirls Since | last saw you.” 
t of And | say, “I've been busy.” 
DOM And she says, “Have a chair.” 
ad- So | sit down and smooth the gloves 
0 by That | pretend to wear. 
he Next we have conversation 


About the lovely weather, 
And how beautifully our children— 
I've a dozen—play together. 
Then Mother puts the kettle on 
And we have cake and tea, 
And | say, “Oh, my dear, | must 
Have this recipe.” 
But then we laugh, and | take off 
The slippers and the shawl, 
And I'm her little girl again 
And not grown-up at all! 


By Ethel Romig Fuller 
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But what good did it do Ken to know chat ghosts don’t exist? 


By GARDNER HUNTING 


PART ONE 

EN KNEW that the boys understood per- 

fectly how much he was afraid of a cer- 

tain thing. That was the horrible part of it, they 

had him spotted as a coward. And he couldn't 
help it apparently. He was afraid. 

He tried desperately to cover it up; he tried 
earnestly to overcome it. But ever since he could 
remember terror had been his enemy—terror of 
things that nobody else seemed to take very 
seriously, of things that other fel- 
lows certainly were not afraid of. 
Nothing he did seemed to have 
the slightest effect in relieving his 
fear. 

It was not the rough stuff on 
the school ground or in the gym that 
frightened him. He could take his 
share of the pokes and wallops 
that came to him by 
way of scrimmage or 
slide or hip lock. It 
was not pain that 
scared him. He hadn’t 
whimpered when the 


age! Or rather he was afraid of things he con- 
stantly expected to meet in the dark. He didn’t 
know exactly what the things were. 

Sometimes he would lie awake in the night 
and hear fingers picking at the window shutters 
when he knew nothing could be there. His bed- 
room was upstairs, above the grape arbor, which 
was too fragile to hold anybody up, yet would be 
in the way of any stealthy climber! Sometimes 
when he happened to be out at night he had to 
run past dark cor- 
ners even on his 
home street, be- 
cause he thought 
he saw things lurk- 
ing there, and he 
couldn’t have got 
by at all without 
running! Some- 
times when alone 
he went far out of 
his way to avoid 
certain shadowy 
places, particularly 
the tree that stood 


physical director 
pulled a finger back 
into joint for him after x 
a red-hot liner had put 
it out; he hadn’t cried 
out when he had his 
collarbone set after a 
fall from the parallel 
bars had broken it. It 
wasn't things like these 
at all. It was the— 
dark! 

It was a disgraceful, a maddeningly shame- 
ful fact that he was afraid of the dark—at his 


in the middle of 

the walk about a 

block down the 

street from home, 

and that seemed to furnish an ideal place 

for anything to hide that might want to at- 
tack him! 

Not that he could think who or what 

would want to attack him. His town was a 

peaceable one in which people were friends 

and neighbors and never dreamed of mo- 

lesting one another. But he was always fear- 

ful that something lay in wait for him wherever 

he could not see plainly. He knew his fears were 


The other fellows 
made fun of him be- 
cause of it 
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ridiculous; he knew that nobody else felt as he 
did—or only rarely so at most, while his fears 
were constant. Sometimes it seemed that they 
were getting worse instead of better. 

At times he thought he couldn’t stand it. 
He thought about his cowardliness continually, 
even when others seemed to have overlooked it 


vt. 
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Illustrated by Harold Phillips 


or forgotten it. But at times when the other fel- 
lows made fun of him because of it, he wished 
he might run away, or even die—anything to 
get away from it all. Sometimes the fellows 
would hide behind bushes or at the mouths of 
alleys or in dark doorways, and jump out at him. 
Sometimes they planned schemes of a more elab- 
orate nature to panic him, as they called it. 
Ghosts! 


F COURSE there were no such things as 
ghosts, but what good did it do him to 
know that if he was scared almost into fits by 
them. He was always scared first—and then 
tried to think it out afterwards. No matter how 


absurd Ken knew himself to be, it didn’t pre- 
vent his going into a chill next time he saw 
something white coming at him in the dark, or 
heard feet scuffing pavement or gravel where 
nobody seemed to be. And it didn’t help when 
the fellows yelled with laughter at the way he 
jumped and screeched! 


It was while they were walking past Judge 
Cotton’s place that the dreaded thing happened 


Ken’s father worried about him; that was 
plain. But he seemed to think Ken might help it. 

“Stand up to it, Son. Force yourself to walk 
through dark places when you're afraid. You'll 
get used to it. You'll learn there’s nothing to be 
afraid of. Nobody can cure you but yourself.” 

Ken’s mother cried over him once or twice 
in a bewildered way: once when he came home ~ 
white and trembling, after the fellows, dressed 
up in sheets and pillowcases, had chased him 
all the way home from the park after the band 
concert; and another time when he couldn’t 
sleep after returning from a party, because on 
the way home they had dropped a big, soft bag 
of wool waste out of a tree on his head. 
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His father once protested to some of the 
fathers of the other boys; and once a teacher 
in school told the other pupils, without mention- 
ing Ken’s name, that it was cruel to frighten 
anybody who showed unusual fear. But all that 
Ken got out of this was misery in the certainty 
that everybody knew his weakness, that those 
who didn’t openly laugh at him secretly won- 
dered at him, pitied him, scorned him! 

Things were just as wretched as he thought 
they ever could be for him the winter that Miss 
Kent, the new English teacher, came to school. 
Right away there seemed to be a special attrac- 
tion about her for Ken, as if the fact that his 
name and hers were similar in sound had some- 
thing to do with it. Miss Kent seemed somehow 
to understand Ken, and almost immediately he 
began to do well in her class. He had never 
particularly liked English before, but he began 
to like it now, because Miss 
Kent made it so interesting. 
They were soon fast friends, he 
and the English teacher. 

Then of course she heard 
what a coward he was! He 
knew by the way she looked at 
him and from the things she 
said about being unafraid that 
somebody had told her. She be- 
gan to talk about heroes and 
brave deeds and all that when 
he was around; and he was 
sure that everything she said 
was aimed at him—oh, kindly 
enough of course! She only 
wanted to help him! But the 


He became so miserable thinking of the lonely 
walk home that he could hardly pay attention 
to what was going on. 

Miss Kent noticed it too. She tried to inter- 
est him in some of the modeling clay she was 
using to make figures and furniture for a min- 
iature stage, on which she was showing them 
all some principles of play presentation. But 
Ken, thinking of dark corners and shadowy 
figures coming out from them, queer noises and 
sudden soft contacts and such things, could 
hardly think of anything else—and his hands 
were so shaky that he couldn’t shape the clay, 
in spite of the fact that the work interested him 
a lot. 

When the time came to go home, Miss Kent 
said that she was going downtown on an errand 
—she didn’t say what. As if she wanted an es- 
cort she asked Ken if he would walk along with 
her. But he knew that she was 
going on his account. The fel- 
lows knew it too and grinned 
among themselves over it. Ken 
thought he would be willing 
to walk through fire if he could 
only prove that he was not a 
coward; but he knew that he 
could not walk through dark- 
ness without proving that he 
was afraid. 

Most of the fellows left 
first, scrambling as if in antici- 
pation of some secret doings. 
Then Ken and Miss Kent 
started. It was while they were 
walking past Judge Cotton’s 


more shame to him! He grew 
almost sick with thinking of it. 


NE NIGHT toward the end of school 
some of his class had a rehearsal of the 

play that Miss Kent was putting on for the clos- 
ing exercises. They met at her house, and Ken 
knew early in the evening from the way some 
of the fellows acted that they were plotting 
something against him; that they meant to scare 
him on the way home, or something like that. 
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It started for Ken! 


place that the dreaded thing 
happened. Out from the shad- 
ows of the cherry trees, a com- 
monplace scarecrow that had stood among them 
perfectly harmless when Ken had seen it that 
afternoon, suddenly came alive and started for 
Ken! It came alive with a horrible suddenness, 
a frightful ghostliness, an unbelievable move- 
ment of something like arms and legs, but with- 
out any sound! 

(To be finished next month) 
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The more you give the more you have—that’s the law of the flowers 


~ 
OROTHY LANE 
stood looking eager- 
ly along the back fence 
with its row of young 
sweet-pea vines. Her first flower garden! 

She laughed aloud with delight, for she had 
raised the flowers herself from the tiny, hard, 
mouse-colored seeds that Miss Bell had given out 
at school. Marigold, zinnia, sweet-pea and other 
seeds had been given to the class, and each pupil 
had promised to plant a flower garden. 

“Your cheeks are like roses, dear,” Dorothy’s 
mother said to her, “and your hands are as 
brown as berries since you work in your garden 
every day.” 

“Mother”—Dorothy’s dark eyes spar- 
kled—‘my sweet peas shall be the prettiest 
of all the flowers, for I’ll work the hardest.”’ 

Every few days she hoed her plants 
and watered them deeply; while they clung 
to the wire fence with fingerlike tendrils 
so that the wind, whipping hard against 
them, could not blow them down. Then 
she hurried next door to Madge Bronson’s. 

Madge had planted sweet 
peas too, and she was busy fas- 
tening strings against her back 
fence, which was board, and 
gently twisting 
the vines about 
the string. Some 
of the vines blew 
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down with the whipping wind, but she worked 
patiently on. 

“We haven’t a nice chicken-wire fence like 
yours,” she smiled. 

“Is chicken-wire fence better for sweet peas 
to climb on than string?” Dorothy asked 
thoughtfully. 

“Much better, Gramp says,” Madge laughed, 
tossing back her gold curls. 

“Chicken wire is stronger,’ Dorothy 
thought. ‘‘So my vines ought to be stronger 

“Mother says our sweet peas will be bloom- 
ing in time for the flower show,” Madge said, 
loosening the earth with a small trowel, and 


“There are always more tomorrow.” 
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banking it softly against the roots as Gramp had 


told her to do. “Let’s enter a basket 

“Oh, Madge, could we?” 

“There'll be ribbon prizes,” Madge nodded. 
“But even if we don’t win, every one will enjoy 
our flowers.” 

“But we can win,” Dorothy insisted, 
try hard enough.” 

The next afternoon Dorothy looked in dis- 
may at her garden. 

“How does your garden grow?” 
stood beside her. 

“Oh, Mother,” Dorothy wailed. ‘Those hor- 
rid weeds! They were so little yesterday.” 

“But there are always weeds in every garden, 
dear,” Mother smiled, “even in our mind gar- 
den, and we have to keep pulling them out.” 

“But I'll never get through,” Dorothy com- 
plained, ‘if I have to pull all 
these.’’ Mother knelt down, her 
fingers quickly busy. 

“This little weed,” 


“if we 


Mother 


she 


chuckled, “is selfishness, this 
little weed is envy—here’s 
carelessness 


“This little weed is anger,” 
Dorothy, on her knees now, laughed too. “This 
weed is unhappiness—why, if it’s a game it’s 
fun, not work at all. But, Mother, you needn’t 
help. I must do the weeding in my own garden.” 

Each day Dorothy’s vines climbed higher up 
the fence. Madge’s vines were racing too. 
Though the strings whipped about in the wind, 
Madge’s vines clung tightly now, for every day 
she had patiently trained them. Every afternoon 
the girls weeded and watered, and waited for 
blossom time to come. Soon there were many 
buds. The girls could scarcely wait for them to 
open. 


“They are my gift.” 


NE DAY coming home from school, 
Dorothy caught a splash of radiant pink 
against the green in Madge’s yard. She saw 
three long stems, with two flowers and a bud 
on each stem! 

“Oh, the darlings!” Madge exclaimed. 
“Aren't they lovely?” But Dorothy ran into her 
own yard, breathless. Then she smiled in happy 
relief as she counted—pink, lavender, and 
white—seven long stems in all, each with two 
or three lovely sweet-pea bonnets nodding at 
her. 

Madge was kneeling before her own vines, 
busy with her trowel when Dorothy went back 
to find her. 

“Why! where on earth are your sweet 
peas?” Dorothy asked, astonished. 

“I picked them for Gramp,” Madge smiled. 
“He couldn’t leave his room 
today.” 

“You picked them?” Dor- 
othy cried. “Your very first 
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ones! Madge, how could you?” 
Madge only nodded. 

“At first I hated to gather 
them,” she said. “They were 
so pretty growing on the vines. But I’m glad 
now that I did. Gramp loves them so. He said 
they brought the outdoors in to him. Anyway,” 
she laughed, “these other buds will open to- 
morrow. 

“How pretty your flowers are!” Madge ex- 
claimed when arm in arm they went into Doro- 
thy’s yard. 

“Tll not gather mine,” Dorothy thought. 
“Tl let them grow. Miss Bell must see them at 
their best. Besides, the flower show is only ten 
days off.” 

Mrs. Lane called Dorothy. She had made 
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some of her golden cup custards again, and as 
usual she had made an extra one for Mrs. Bates 
down the street. Nearly always Mother took it 
herself and visited a while, but today she was 
late with dinner. Dorothy did not want to go. 

“TIL give her the custard and hurry away,” 
Dorothy thought, walking slowly. “Mrs. Bates 
is such an old, old person, and so poor. And 
what an ugly, unhappy-looking room she lives 
in—sewing from morning till night for her liv- 
ing. 
Snowy-haired Mrs. Bates was surrounded by 
gaily colored sunbonnets, dainty and cool for 
gardening. They covered the sewing machine 
and the old four-poster bed. 

“How pretty!” Dorothy exclaimed after 
Mrs. Bates had thanked her for the custard, 
kissing her cheek softly. “Did you make them?” 

“Do try them on, dear,” 
Mrs. Bates urged anxiously. 
“They're my gift to the 
bazaar——” 


“You're giving them?” 
Dorothy asked, remembering 
that Mrs. Bates was very poor. 

“Yes, and I hope people 
will like them. The church needs the money so.” 

“No one could help liking them,” Dorothy 
laughed, trying on a rose-colored one. “They're 
like flowers.” 

“It’s your face beneath, child, that sets them 
off.” Mrs. Bates smiled happily now as Dorothy 
tried on one bonnet after another. “You've 
helped so much, dear,” she said. ‘““They were all 
I could give, and I was afraid they were not 
good enough.” Dorothy skipped home glowing 
with happiness after that. 

“Not a flower in her room,” she thought. 
“Tl take her a lovely bunch of sweet peas as 


They stood near the table 


soon as I can spare them. She’d like that.” 


UT EACH day Dorothy decided she could 

not spare even a small bunch. Already 

Miss Bell was visiting the gardens. Dorothy’s 

blossoms grew larger and there were more of 

them, but Miss Bell must not come till they were 
in full bloom. They must be the very best. 

“Maybe tomorrow,” Dorothy said one day, 
looking them over. 

“Tomorrow?” Mrs. Lane, who was stand- 
ing beside her, asked. Dorothy explained. 

“T’m sure my flowers are the loveliest of all 
now,” she said. 

“Miss Bell will see Madge’s garden when 
she visits yours,’ Mother began slowly. “If 
yours are nicer 

“Madge doesn’t care,” Dorothy answered 
quickly, feeling a little uncom- 
fortable. ‘She gathers all her 
flowers.” 


“Why?” Mother asked. 


BA 


“Gramp likes them in his 
room, and Madge’s mother had 
a birthday, and her Sunday 
school teacher—well, Madge 
just likes to gather hers.” 

“She has more,” Mother said softly, “‘be- 
cause she gives 7 

“But I’m saving mine,” Dorothy broke in, 
“for Miss Bell and the flower show. I must win 
a blue ribbon, Mother. After that———’”’ 

“Isn't Madge entering a basket too?” 
Mother asked quietly. 

“Yes, but Madge doesn’t care about win- 
ning prizes,” Dorothy said hurriedly. 

Somehow the sweet peas did not look so 
pretty when Mother had gone into the house. 
Was she disappointed someway? Surely not, 
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when Dorothy had done 
her best. 

Some of the sweet peas, 
as Dorothy looked closer 
at them, seemed to droop 
a little, almost as if they 
too were disappointed 
about something. Why—a 
great many were actually 
dying! She had not no- 
ticed before—but they 
were dying. What could 
be the matter? Suddenly 
Dorothy knew what was 
wrong. They were chang- 
ing from flowers into 
seeds! Within each fad- 
ing, drooping blossom was 
a little green seed pod. 
And they did not look 
well drooping there 
among the fresh bright 
flowers. 

She got a pair of scis- 
sors and clipped them out. 
All about her on the 
ground were dead stems 
with their seed pods. She 
gathered them up into a 
little pile. 

“Oh,”’ she sighed, 
dropping them into the 
outdoor fireplace, “if only 
I had given these to 
Mother or Mrs. Bates 
while they still bloomed. I won- 
der ” she broke off, running 
quickly to find Madge in her gar- 
den. 

“Are your sweet peas going to 
seed ?”’ Dorothy asked breathlessly. 

“No,” Madge laughed, “I guess 
I gather mine too soon.” Not one 
drooping blossom could Dorothy 
see. There were even more sweet 
peas than on Dorothy’s vines. Yet 
she had been saving, while Madge 
had gathered hers. 

“You give yours away,” Doro- 
thy said slowly, ‘“‘and still you 
have so many.” 

“That's the most fun of all,’ 
Madge laughed. “There are al- 
ways more tomorrow.” 
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“Oh,” Dorothy said. She almost 
flew back to her yard. Quickly, 
eagerly she gathered sweet peas. 
She carried a lovely bunch into 
Mother's room and put them in a 
bowl. 

“But you were saving them,” 
Mrs. Lane said. 

“I know,” Dorothy smiled, “but 
there will be more tomorrow.” 
Mother nodded, hugging her 
close. Mother was pleased! Doro- 
thy felt happier than she had for 
days. She hurried outside. Soon 
she stood in Mrs. Bates’s room, 
her hands filled with long- 
stemmed flowers. 

“You're a dear to bring them 
to me,” Mrs. Bates cried eagerly. 


“Your beautiful sweet-pea 
bonnets.” 

“Oh,” Dorothy said, 
looking about in surprise. 
Sunbonnets fairly filled 
the room. ‘““These are the 
sweet-pea bonnets,” she 
laughed; “‘sweet-pea sun- 
bonnets.” 

“What a fine name for 
them,” Mrs. Bates ex- 
claimed. “Everybody keeps 
ordering them since the 


bazaar.” 

glad,” Dorothy 
said happily. 

“And I'm paying my 
bills,” Mrs. Bates an- 


swered. “Best of all, I’m 
paying my church pledge.” 

“You gave them away, 
just as Madge gave her 
flowers,” Dorothy 
slowly, “and now there 
are more than ever. I think 
they are truly sweet-pea 
sunbonnets, Mrs. Bates. If 
you save sweet peas and 
don’t gather them, they 
die.” 

“That is the law of the 
flowers.’’ Mrs. Bates 
smiled. “The more you 
give the more you have. 
A beautiful law.” Then 
Dorothy told her about Miss Bell's 
giving the seed, about the flower 
show, and that she and Madge 
planned to enter baskets. 

Dorothy forgot that this room 
had seemed ugly. It was gay and 
cheerful now with pretty bonnets 
and the sweet peas on the table. 
She forgot that Mrs. Bates was 
an old person. She was a very 
dear, friendly little woman who 
liked flowers and custards, and 
with whom one could visit a 
while. 

Dorothy could hardly wait to 
get home to tell Mother. She 
knew now why Madge gathered 
her flowers. It was because gather- 
ing them for some one who loved 
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to have them was ever so much 
more fun than saving them. If one 
gathered carefully, one still had a 
few left on the vines to look pretty 
beside the buds that would open 
tomorrow. The law of the flowers 
—how had Madge known about 
it all along? 


enough, next morning 
Dorothy found her vines gay 
with freshly opened blossoms. 

“Miss Bell will like them best 
of all,” she began. Well, she had 
worked and saved that hers should 
be the very best. But suddenly she 
thought of the little pile of wasted 
stems with their seed pods, of 
Gramp shut in his room, of 
Madge gathering her flowers for 
him. Again she heard Mother say, 
“But if yours are nicer 

“Not nicer than Madge’s,” 
Dorothy whispered. ‘Oh, no!” 

Miss Bell did not visit the gar- 
dens. The news came that she had 
had a fall and was at home with 
a painfully twisted knee. Swiftly 
the word went around the school- 
room. A hush followed. Every- 
body loved Miss Bell. Then there 
was another whisper. Dorothy 
started it and Madge passed it on. 

“Let's give her a flower show- 
er.” Eagerly it traveled to every 
member of the gardening class. A 
shower of flowers for Miss Bell! 
Dorothy and Madge were chosen 
as the shower committee. 

Late that afternoon they stood 
in Miss Bell’s room, a sunny, large 
room that should have been larger 
to hold all the baskets and bowls 
and vases of flowers. 

Dorothy and Madge had filled 
one basket with sweet peas from 
both their gardens. Looking close- 
ly, Dorothy could not tell which 
had come from Madge’s vines or 
which from her own, and she was 
glad. 

“Oh, my dears,” Miss Bell said, 
“what a beautiful thing for you 

(Please turn to page 30) 


Long Live the Queen 


her good works live forever in the hearts of her people 


By Ernestine and Florence Horvath 


NE HUNDRED years ago, 
on June 20, 1837, a young 
gitl became queen of England. 
Her name was Victoria. As a 
sunny-haired, blue-eyed child, Vic- 
toria had a very quiet life. She 
had many lessons to study. They 
included languages, history, gov- 
ernment, and good behavior. 
Sometimes, as a change from 
her serious studies, 


collection, even for a royal child! 
Victoria wrote the names of her 
dolls in a little book so that she 
would not forget them. Certainly 
a wise plan, since there were so 
many! 


UST a few years after Victoria 
stopped playing with her dolls 
and had them packed away, some- 


mitted a vacation 
on the Isle of 
Wight, just off the 
coast of England. 
While there, she en- 
joyed playing in the 
marshes and liked 
to collect the sea- 
weed that she found 
on the shore. 
When she was 
but nine years of 
age, Sir Walter 
Scott, the famous 
author, met her and 
admired the lovely 
little girl who was 
some day to be 
queen of England. 
At the age of 
fourteen, she had 
to attend gatherings 
where she met im- 


Victoria was _per- | 
| 


portant folk. She ~~~ 
was taught exactly 
what to say and do 
in a polite and proper manner; 
yet she was not allowed to be shy 
or retiring. 

One of the pastimes the princess 
enjoyed most was playing with 
her dolls. She had a family of 
one hundred and thirty-two little 
wooden dolls, which was quite a 


Victoria had one hundred and thirty-two dolls 


thing very important happened: 
One night the young girl was 
awakened by loud knocks on the 
door of her home. When the door 
was opened, excited voices de- 
clared that Victoria’s uncle, the 
king, had just died, and that Vic- 
(Please turn to page 14) 
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CAUGHT IN A SHOWER 


By Norma Jean Hall (7 years) 
La Moille, Ill. 


In selecting this story as the best one written about 
the April cover we took Norma’s age 
into consideration, 


Once upon a time there was a 
hen. Her name was Mother Hen. 
She had some baby chickens. One 
day Mother Hen and her babies 
were out for a walk. Very soon it 
began to rain. Mother Hen called 
her little babies to her. She was 
under a tree. By and by they saw 
Mother Duck with her babies. 
Mother Duck said to Mother Hen, 
“Why don’t you come out in the 
rain? It is fun.” 

“No, no, I do not want my 
babies’ down to get wet,” said 
Mother Hen. 

“My babies like to get wet,” 
said Mother Duck. 


THE GAY BIRDIE 


By Eleanor Verne Bouldin 
(8 years) 
Abilene, Tex. 


I saw one day upon my way 
A birdie that was bright and gay. 
Oh, my! oh, my! What did it say ? 


With all its singing notes 
No one could tell 
What it was saying. 
Oh, very well. 


It was none of my business, 
So I went along 

Skipping to school 
And singing my song. 
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THE WINDMILLS 


By Marjorie K. Young (9 years) 
Tenafly, N. J. 


Windmills moving up and down, 

Grinding the grain pound by 
pound; 

Swaying and swaying to and fro, 

Pushing the water from the land 
so low. 

Holland is the land where the 
windmills are, 

"Way across the ocean so very, 
very far. 


SPRING 


By Rhoda Gottlieb (10 years) 
Bronx, N. Y 


When are the trees so beautiful 
And the flowers all in bloom? 
When shines the sun so cheerfully 
As in the lovely month of June? 


When do the bells so sweetly 
chime 
And the birds so softly sing? 
My difficulty is to put in rhyme 
The loveliness of spring. 


GOD IS MY GUIDANCE 


By Mary Jo Sharpe (10 years) 
Alberta, Canada 


God is my guidance every day, 

He is my guidance all the way; 

And He guards me when I sleep 

Just as the shepherds do their 
sheep. 


SILVER NIGHT 


By Robert Harrison (12 years) 
Milton, Mass. 


Silver beams slipping 
Down between the trees; 
Little moon dwarfs tripping, 
Dainty as you please. 


Shadows tinged with silver, 
Lovely as can be. 

Darkness fringed with silver, 
Silvery every tree. 


Forest all enchanted 
In a silver sleep; 

Woods that might be haunted 
Where elves in silver sleep. 


THE PINE TREE 


By Wayne D. Rollins (10 years) 
Prescott, Ariz. 


Oh, pretty, pretty pine tree, 
Won't you speak to me? 

If I climb up in your branches, 
I see way out to sea. 


Your branches stretch long and 
wide, 

And in among them fairies hide. 

‘Way up in your branches I hear 
the echo call 

Like some little river that has a 
waterfall. 


Oh, pretty, pretty, pine tree, 
Won't you speak to me? 

If I climb up in your branches, 
I see ‘way out to sea. 
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GOOD MORNING 


By Cleo Barten, (7 years) 
Elmo, Kans. 


Good morning, sun, 
Good morning, tree; 
Good morning, Mother, 

That takes care of me. 


a 
THE MOON 


By Gloria Huseland (10 years) 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Oh, how I love to see the moon 
at night 

When all the stars are shining 
bright. 

Its big, round golden-yellow face 

Shines down upon me with loving 
grace. 

It shines so kindly down on me 

I feel as happy as can be. ~ 


a 
THE BOGEYMAN 


By Charles Dean Wiman 
(8 years) 
Shenandoah, Iowa 


Once I thought a bogeyman 
Was after me at night; 
I ducked under the covers 
And shivered there with fright. 


I didn’t hear another sound 
And finally I called out; 

Then Mother came rushing in 
To see what it was all about. 


I told her where I thought he 
stood, 
And she laughed hard; you see 
It was my daddy’s overcoat 
And the joke was all on me. 


MY ROOSTER 


By Edna Folster (9 years) 
Sidney, Nebr. 


I have a little rooster 
That is very cute; 
He looks so cunning 
In his little feathered suit. 


MY DOG 


By Charles Robert Moore 
(13 years) 
Pueblo, Colo. 


One cold winter evening as I 
was going to the store for my 
mother I saw a little brown-and- 
white pup lying in a fence corner 
shivering and crying with the cold. 

“What's the matter, pup?” I 
asked him. He wagged his little 
tail and tried to get up; but I no- 
ticed that he was pretty weak, so I 
picked him up and wrapped him 
in my coat and took him home 
with me. 

He seemed so grateful and kept 
licking my hand with his little 
tongue. 

When I got home I gave him a 
dish of warm milk. I made him 
a bed in the basement near the 
furnace. 

When I went to the store I got 
him some dog food, and I gave 
him a good meal when I got back. 

I named my dog “Rippy,’” as 
he got to be a pretty lively pup. 
He is a big dog now and is my 
devoted pal. 


Editor's Note: Accept your editor's sin- 
cere thanks for all the many lovely 
poems and stories you boys and girls 
wrote for our guild pages this month. 
If your work does not appear on these 
pages, try again. We consider every 
poem and story carefully and only wish 
it were possible to publish them all. 
Our judges consider many factors in 
selecting the best work for publication: 
originality of material, promptness in 
mailing, neatness of writing, and the 
age of the writer, as well as the length 
of the story or poem. All guild material 
must be strictly your own work, and it 
must be accompanied by a note from 
one of your parents or teachers stating 
that they know it to be original. Any 
child under fifteen years of age may 
submit his work, whether he subscribes 
for our magazine or not. 

To all teachers that have sent us the 
work of a group of their pupils we wish 
to extend our thanks also. We try if 
possible to use at least one contribu- 
tion from such a group, but of course 
all work is judged solely upon its in- 
dividual merits. Remember that sea- 
sonal poems and stories must reach us 
three months in advance of the date 
for which they are intended. 


THE CAT 


By Emily Kirch (8 years) 
Deerbrook, Wis. 


Our cat sat on the sewing ma- 
chine; 
She looked so fine and hand- 
some 
Until she got stitches in her tail 
And then she meowed and ran 
some! 
8 


BESIDE THE SEA 


By Helen Eells (14 years) 
Okmulgee, Okla. 


I love to sit on a rocky knoll 
Along the ocean side, 
And watch the blue-green breakers 
roll 
Along with the turbulent tide. 


I love to watch a ship come in 

On the crest of a foaming wave; 

And often I wonder where it’s 
been 

Or the storms it’s had to brave. 


I love to watch a man-of-war 
Slowly gliding by; 

Up, up, and up he'll soar 
Higher into the sky. 


RAINDROPS 


By Martha Alice Valliant 
(6 years) 
Oswego, Oreg. 


Tinkling little raindrops 
Swiftly coming down, 

I hope you stay forever: 
To freshen up the ground. 


Tinkling little raindrops 
Dropping from the sky, 
I’m glad to see you coming, 

So little plants won't die. 


Tinkling little raindrops, 
With your friend the sun 
You are God's special workers 

To grow good for every one. 
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Long Live the 


Queen 


(Continued from page 11) 


toria was now queen of England! 

The new queen listened to the 
news very calmly. People said that 
she heard the news almost more 
quietly than any one else! 

Later, when Queen Victoria had 
children of her own, she often 
took her family to the Isle of 
Wight, where she had had such 
good times as a girl. On this is- 
land she had a small Swiss cot- 
tage. In it there was a set of little 
cooking utensils as well as several 
small stoves. Here the royal moth- 
er spent much time teaching her 
children to cook! Was not that a 
surprising thing for a queen to do? 
But probably the royal children en- 
joyed using the small utensils and 
cooking wee cakes quite as well 
as ordinary children would! 

Even after Victoria became 
queen of England and the ruler 
of great dominions she continued 
to study, and worked diligently to 
be a wise and good queen. She 
was always eager to work out the 
many trying problems of her king- 
dom and to try to make the best 
decisions. 

During her reign, education 
and art flourished in England. 
Charles Dickens, who wrote many 
famous books, and Tennyson, the 
great poet, as well as many other 
writers and artists, lived during 
the long reign of Queen Victoria. 

And now, one hundred years 
after she became queen, we may 
all become a little wiser through 
remembering Queen Victoria. We 
shall never rule dominions, as she 
did, but we all have a little king- 
dom of ourselves to rule over 
wisely. 
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Ducky Pattern 


By Joanne Dee 


HIS duck embroidery pattern is especially 

suitable for a baby’s bib, but if there is no 
baby in your family the design is just as attrac- 
tive on a tray cloth for serving ice tea and lem- 
onade. It can also be used on your doll’s clothes 
or on hand towels and dish towels. 

Embroider the duck in the outline stitch. 
Make his body yellow, his feet and bill orange, 
and his eye black. Make the puddle and the 
: splash gray. If your pattern is on colored ma- 
terial, make the puddle and the splash white. 

The “wiggly” line below the duck is not a 
part of the pattern but an embroidery edge that you will enjoy doing, 
and it goes very fast. 

Use the sewing machine to hem your bib or towel, using a large 
stitch. On the machine put thread of the same color as the embroidery 
thread you wish to use. Then with a heavy embroidery thread (three 
strands of a six-strand thread) and a blunt pointed needle, slip up under 
one machine stitch and down under the next stitch. Use embroidery hoops 
and do not go through the material, just under the machine stitching on 
top of the material. Do not pull the thread tight, but instead leave a tiny 
half circle each time. Study the edge as pictured. If you do not use a 
sewing machine, get some one else to do the machine stitching for you 
and then you can do the edge yourself. 

This edge is very nice on a bib ten by twelve inches. Hem the bib on 
the machine and then go over the machine stitching with your edge. 
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OOKING almost as though he 
had stepped from the pages 
of “The Three Musketeers,” 
France’s famed Cardinal Richelieu 
haughtily stares from a recently 
issued French stamp. Although 
Richelieu was a cardinal, he 
showed little of the love 
and mercy we expect from 
a great churchman. How- 
ever three hundred years 
ago great church officials 
were politicians as well as 
representatives of God, 
and history remembers 
Richelieu as a crafty, skill- 
ful prime minister who 
made his king and his country 
more powerful than they had ever 
been before. 

Although Cardinal Richelieu’s 
picture is not given place on a 
French stamp because of his work 
for God, the pictures of saints, 
popes, churches, and temples on 
other adhesives from all over the 
world tell us that religion and re- 
ligious things are important to all 
men. Places of worship are usually 
beautiful, and their pictures al- 
ways make attractive stamps. 
Sometimes they have an exciting 
history too. 

All the French kings except six 
were crowned in the city of 
Rheims, which has an unusually 
beautiful cathedral. It was begun 
nearly three hundred years before 
Columbus came to America, and 
for hundreds of years its famed 
rose window was the pride of all 
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By Charles R. Strotz, Jr. 


France. Exploding shells during 
the World War destroyed much 
of the cathedral, including the 
beautiful rose window, but since 
then it has been restored through 
the interest of persons who were 
not willing to see its beauty crum- 
ble into ruins. 

The Rheims Cathedral 
may seem old to us, but 
it is a mere youngster com- 
pared with Jerusalem's 
Dome of the Rock. The 
adhesive from Palestine 
cannot show all the beauty 
of this sacred Mohamme- 
dan temple, which was 
built almost thirteen hundred 
years ago. Reckoned one of the 
most beautiful buildings in the 
world, it stands on a hill that has 
been holy ground for three thou- 
sand years. 

David chose this spot 
to build the first He- 
brew Temple, but it 
was his son Solomon 
who actually built it 
about 1000 B. C. At 
different times since 
then Jews, Romans, 
Christians, and Moham- 
medans have bowed 
their heads in prayer on 
this same hill, praying 
to the one Father in many tongues. 
Moslems built the Dome of the 
Rock on the ruins of earlier tem- 
ples and churches. Later they 
added the broad band of blue tile 
that gives the temple the beauty 


that helps make it famous today. 

The stamps of Belgium between 
1893 and 1915 tell another story 
that has to do with religion. The 
Belgians that were not Catholics 
wanted their mail delivered on 
Sunday, while those who were 
Catholics believed that Sunday de- 
livery would be wrong. 

To satisfy both groups the gov- 
ernment, attached to the bottom 
of each stamp a little tab like the 
one you see pictured below the 
Belgian stamp on this page. This 
tab said, ‘Do not deliver on Sun- 
day.” If the sender did not want 
his letter delivered on Sunday, he 
merely left the tab on. Those who 
did want their letters to arrive on 
the Sabbath tore off the tab before 
they placed the stamp on the en- 
velope. 

It would be fun for you and the 
other stamp collectors 
in your Sunday school 
class to find all the ad- 
hesives you can that tell 
something about reli- 
gion. There are plenty 
of them; and mounted 
in an old picture frame 
and labeled, they would 
make a fine class ex- 
hibit. Visitors would 
enjoy looking at them, 
and then too it would be a good 
Opportunity for you to prove how 
much you have learned about 
stamp collecting. Even grown-ups 
are interested in such specialized 
exhibitions of postage stamps. 
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Joseph answered, “The 
ability is not in me. 
But God will help me 
to give Pharaoh the 
right answer.” 


By BULA HAHN 


| OSEPH was his father’s favor- 
ite son, and for this reason 
his brothers were jealous of him. Our story last 
month told how the brothers plotted Joseph’s 
death but later changed their mind and sold 
him as a slave to some passing merchants. Then 
the brothers told their father Jacob that they 
had found Joseph’s coat of many colors in the 
forest. Jacob sorrowed for his lost son, think- 
ing he had been killed by some wild beast. 
The strangers on camels, who were mer- 
chantmen carrying perfumes, spices, and fra- 


grant gums, paid the brothers twenty pieces of 
silver for Joseph and took him with them down 
into Egypt. How frightened and bewildered 
Joseph must have been! And because he had 
lived only in tents, the Egyptian cities with their 
beautiful houses and throngs of people must 
have seemed very strange to him. 

The merchants sold Joseph as a slave to 
Potiphar, captain of the guard at Pharaoh’s 
court. Joseph was a handsome lad, and Potiphar 
soon found that he was cheerful in his service 
and eager to please his master. Potiphar became 
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very fond of him, and he 
saw that the Lord blessed 
and favored him. The time 
came when Potiphar made 
Joseph overseer of all that he 
had. 

But there were many 
wicked people at Potiphar’s 
house who were jealous of 
Joseph because he had risen 
in rank. They plotted against 
him. Even Potiphar’s wife 
told falsehoods about him. 
When Potiphar heard all 
these evil tales, he believed 
them and cast Joseph into 
prison. 

But Joseph kept his faith 
in God. Even in prison he 
was cheerful and brave, for 
he knew that the Lord would 
take care of him. The keeper 
of the prison saw that Joseph 
was not like the other pris- 
oners, so he was kind to him, 
and soon put him in charge 
of all the other prisoners. 


nee 


Illustrated 


ERBERT RUDEEN 


OON after the king of 
Egypt sent his chief but- 
ler and his chief baker to the 
prison where Joseph was 
confined, because they had in 


some manner displeased 

him. Joseph attended upon 
these two men for a season, and one morning 
when he came to them he saw that they were 
downhearted. “Why do you look so sad today?” 
he asked. 

One of them answered, ‘Last night each of 
us dreamed a dream, and there is no one to tell 
us its meaning.” 

Joseph asked, “Do not dreams and their 
meaning belong to God?” In the Bible it is re- 
corded that God often spoke to men in dreams. 
“Tell me your dreams,” Joseph urged them. “It 
may be that God will help me to understand 


them.” So the chief butler told his dream while 
Joseph listened. 

“Your dream means that you will leave the 
prison in three days,” Joseph told him, “and 
will return to service at the king’s court.” The 
butler was very happy. 

“When you are in service there again,” 
Joseph asked of him, “will you please mention 
me to the king so that I also may leave the 
prison?” 

Then Joseph listened while the chief baker 
told his dream. 

“In three days you too will leave the prison,” 
Joseph’s voice was very sad. “I am sorry to tell 
you the rest.” But the baker wished to know, 
and Joseph told him. “By the king’s own order 
you will be put to death.” 

It came to pass just as Joseph had said. The 
baker was put to death and the butler was re- 
turned to the king’s court. But in his joy at 
being back among friends, the butler forgot 
all about Joseph, and Joseph was left in prison 
two more years, 


HEN one night Pharaoh, the king of 

Egypt, dreamed a dream, in fact he 
dreamed two dreams. When it was morning he 
sent for all the wise men in Egypt, but there 
was not one among them who could tell him 
the meaning of his dreams. The king was great- 
ly troubled, for he believed that his dreams 
brought him some message from God that he 
should know. 

The chief butler then remembered. ‘While 
I was in prison two years ago,” he told the 
king, “I had a dream. There was a young man 
there who told me its meaning. Everything hap- 
pened just as he said it would. If this young 
man is still there, he can give the king a wise 
answer.” 

In great haste the king sent to the prison for 
Joseph. Joseph was brought out, dressed in new 
garments, and taken to the king’s palace. 

“IT have had two dreams,’ Pharaoh said 
when Joseph stood before him, “and the wise 
men cannot tell me their meaning. I hear that 


you have the abil- (Please turn to page 31) 
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CHOOL was over and Poli-mana, the 

Hopi girl, was out once more with her 
flock, and she was glad. With Shosh-po-si, 
her pet sheep, by her side she visited all the 
places she loved best. One day the flock 
grazed under the Tallest-Cottonwood-Tree, 
and on another day by the Circle-of-Red- 
Stones. 

The sheep went with Poli-mana to the 
Rock-That-Bends-Back over by the New- 
Dinosaur-Tracks, and to the Canyon-Where- 
the-Yellow-Streak-Runs-Down. Every day she 
chose a new spot. 

When she came to the Place-of-the-Lone- 
Juniper, she found standing there a Navaho 
wickiup, a crude shelter made of branches: 
but there was no one at home. 

Poli-mana looked in. Three or four sheep- 
skins lay on the ground. On these the Navahos 
had slept. Melon rinds were strewn about, 
and many flies buzzed over them. Across one 
end of the wickiup a pole was stretched and 
on it some clothing hung. Opposite the cloth- 
ing stood a crude loom, and upon it, partly 
woven, was a beautiful Navaho blanket. The 


- Hopi girl went closer to look at it. How 


smoothly it was woven and how nicely the 
wool had been dyed! The weaver had not used 
dyes that could be bought from the Indian 
trader, but lovely soft colors made in the an- 
cient Navaho manner from root and flower 
and tree. As Poli-mana put out a hand to 
touch the beauty before her, she sensed 
that some one else was near. Turning, 
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she caught a glimpse of a little Navaho girl 
peering in at her. 

The Navahos and the Hopi have never been 
very friendly. The Navahos live a wandering 
life on the desert with their flocks. In winter 
they stay in hogans made of stone and dirt on 
the outside and of interwoven juniper poles on 
the inside. In summer they live in wickiups, 
such as the one Poli-mana had found. 

The land of the Navahos encircles the land 
of the Hopi. There are no fences between the 
two, and when the flocks of one tribe stray on 
the land of the other there is often trouble. 

So the Navaho girl frowned when she saw 
a Hopi girl in the wickiup putting out a hand 
toward the blanket on the loom, and when Poli- 
mana turned about, the Navaho girl promptly 
disappeared. But soon her little brown face was 
back again. Then Poli-mana smiled and pointed 
to the blanket. After a little the Navaho girl 
smiled too. 

But when the Hopi started to come out of 
the wickiup the Navaho girl ran off again, for 
she was very shy. Most of the time she saw few 
people even of her own tribe. 

Poli-mana stood quietly beside the wickiup 
and waited. Soon the second girl came back and 
the two stood staring at each other. Poli-mana 
pointed to herself and spoke her own name very 
slowly. 

Then the Navaho pointed to herself and 
said, “Movi.” 

“Movi,” repeated Poli-mana. 

The Navaho girl slipped past Poli-mana into 
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the wickiup. There she 
put her hand upon the 

blanket and_ then 


pointed to herself. 
“Movi,” she said again. 

“You made that,” exclaimed the Hopi girl, 
and she too pointed to the blanket and the 
Navaho. 

The Navaho nodded and the Hopi nodded. 
Then they both giggled. 

Shosh-po-si, who had come wandering up, 
stuck her head in through a hole in the branches 
that made the wickiup. Solemnly she looked 
about. Poli-mana pointed to the sheep and then 
to herself, and Movi nodded. 

They knew quite a lot about each other now. 
Poli-mana knew Movi’s name, and Movi knew 
the name of the Hopi girl. The Hopi knew that 
Movi was weaving the blanket and Movi knew 
that Shosh-po-si was Poli-mana’s own. 

Movi thought that Poli-mana was dressed 
queerly in her little cotton dress which was like 
those worn by white children. She thought the 
Hopi girl’s bobbed hair was also queer. 

Poli-mana wondered how Movi could wear 
such long full skirts made just like a Navaho 
woman’s. Movi’s hair was done in a knot at her 
neck and wound with white wool, which was 
the way her mother’s hair was worn. She looked 
like a tiny Navaho woman, and she wore a great 
deal of turquoise-and-silver jewelry and tur- 
quoise earrings. But Poli-mana thought Movi 
wore nothing any prettier than her own Hopi 
butterfly necklace and bracelet. 
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After a little Poli-mana wan- 
dered on with her flock, and Movi 
went back to her weaving. 


HAT night at home Poli- 
mana told about Movi. 

“The Navahos should not 
camp so close,” said Poli-mana’s 
father. ‘“The Lone Juniper is on 
Hopi land.” But he was busy and 
all the other Hopi men were busy, 
for it was just after the corn- 
planting moon; so nothing was 
done about it. 

Poli-mana had many _ other 
places to visit with her sheep, and 
when she came back one day past 
the wickiup under the Lone Juni- 
per, there was no one there. The 
sheepskins, the clothes, and the 
blanket on the loom were gone. 
The Navahos had moved else- 
where with their flocks. 


Poli-mana thought she would 
probably never see Movi again. 
For a long time she did not. 

But when the summer was near- 
ly over, outside a new wickiup she 


saw the blanket that had leaned 
against the old wickiup wall. She 
knew it at once, for Indians al- 
most never repeat a design, and 
the pattern Movi was weaving was 
most unusual. It was nearly done 
now, and the Hopi girl appre- 
ciated its beauty. Movi herself 
was rather untidy and unkempt, 
but so were all the Navahos. It 
seemed strange that they could 
create such beautiful blankets. 

Poli-mana stood and looked at 
the blanket for a long time. But 
when a white man came riding 
over the desert in a rickety car, 
which made a great deal of noise, 
Poli-mana called Shosh-po-si and 
hid behind a rock until he should 
pass. 

When he had gone and the 
noise was growing fainter in the 
distance, she came back toward 
the wickiup. The branches that 
formed the shelter were flaming. 
A careless match had been thrown 
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from the car and the whole wicki- 
up was on fire. 

Poli-mana rushed over to the 
loom and pulled the nearly fin- 
ished blanket out of the way of 
the flames. Then she snatched at 
the burning branches and pulled 
a whole side of the wickiup down. 
She stamped on the branches and 
soon not even a spark remained. 


Then it was that Movi ap- 
peared, riding a tan-colored burro 
around a near-by butte. She looked 
at Poli-mana, then at the loom 
and the blanket lying on the 
ground and at the torn-down wall 
of the wickiup. A question was in 
her eyes. 

The Hopi girl knew the Navaho 
was remembering that the Hopi 
were the ancient enemies of her 
people. So Poli-mana smiled and 
pointed to the rough road that 
wound nearby. She picked up a 
tiny twig and held it between her 
fingers as a man holds a match, 
then she flung it through the air 
and pointed a second time to 


where the road lost itself in the 
distance. 

It was Movi’s turn to smile, for 
she understood now how the fire 
had started and that Poli-mana 
had saved the blanket on which 
Movi had worked all summer. 
She took a bracelet from her wrist 
and held it out toward the Hopi. 
But Poli-mana shook her head and 
went back to her flock. 


T WAS almost time for school 
to begin again when Shosh- 
po-si and several of the sheep dis- 
appeared one night from the stone 
corral at the side of the mesa. The 
old ones in the pueblo shook 
their heads and said something 
about the Navahos being up to 
their tricks. 

Poli-mana felt badly, for she 
loved Shosh-po-si very much, and 
she missed every one of the sheep 
that were gone. To her they were 
almost like people, for she spent 
much of her time with them on 
the desert. So, very sadly, she 
drove to pasture the sheep that 
were left. That day she went to 
the Cottonwood-Tree-That-Grows- 
By-a-Little-W ash. 

The sun was at its highest when 
she saw Movi approaching on her 
tan-colored burro, driving some 
sheep before her among the grease- 
wood and the rabbit brush. From 
a distance Poli-mana recognized 
the burro, but Movi came closer 
before the Hopi girl recognized 
Shosh-po-si_ among the sheep. 
Eagerly Poli-mana ran to meet the 
wooly ones. Sure enough they were 
the very sheep that had disap- 
peared from the Hopi corral. 

Movi smiled and flung out a 
hand covered with silver rings, 
first toward the sheep and then 
toward Poli-mana. Then she quick- 
ly pressed her heels against the 
burro’s sides and rode back in the 
direction from which she had 
come. So that is how the sheep 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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Words and music by Ellen G. Parkhurst 


bul H ——— 
“O-pen your mouthand shut your eyes, And I'll give you some-thing to make you wise.” 
fs 
if 
= 
That’s what I heard Moth-er Rob - in say To her ba - by rob-in one sum - mer day. So he 
o- pened his mouth and shut his eyes, And oh, he got such a_ nice _ sur- prise! 
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Salad tor Dinner 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


ALADS fall into three divisions: fruit salads, vegetable salads, and 

salads made of eggs, cheese, macaroni, or other materials, substantial 
dishes that are often served as the main course. Salads may be 
served as appetizers, as main courses, or as desserts, depending on the 
other dishes in the meal and the type of the salad. 

Lettuce, cress, endive, and similar greens to be used in salads should 
be washed, wrapped in a damp cloth, and placed in the icebox for a 
time before using. 

Here are recipes for two salads: 


Tomato Stars 


6 small tomatoes 
1 cucumber (sliced thin) 
1 cup diced celery 


@ 1. Assemble all utensils and ingredients for making salad. 

@ 2. Select firm tomatoes of uniform size. Dip into boiling water, 
then in cold water and slip off skins. Chill. 

@ 3. Make 4 to 6 cuts in the tomato, cutting through almost to the 
bottom. Press the sections back. 

@ 4. Place each tomato on a lettuce-covered salad plate. 

@ 5. Mix cucumber, celery, and green pepper with salad dressing 
and fill the center of the tomato with the mixture. 


chopped green pepper 
head lettuce 
salad dressing 


For a complete meal sometime, try a hot soup, rice-supper salad, 
and fresh fruit. 


Rice-Supper Salad 


2 cupfuls cooked rice 

1 cupful peas 

4 tablespoonfuls pimiento 

4 tablespoonfuls relish 

3 tablespoonfuls grated cheese 


1 teaspoonful salt 

3 tablespoonfuls chopped celery 

1 hard-boiled egg 

lettuce and salad dressing or may- 
onnaise 


@ 1. Chop pimientos and celery. 
@ 2. Combine all ingredients except lettuce. Mix lightly. Chill. 
@ 3. Arrange crisp lettuce in large salad bowl or platter. Place 


salad on lettuce. Garnish with egg slices and serve with mayonnaise. 
Makes seven servings. 
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The Prayer 
of Faith 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Place of the Lone 
Juniper 
(Continued from page 20) 


were brought home again. 

Poli-mana’s father smiled when 
his daughter told him what had 
happened. “If enough kindnesses 
are done between the Navahos 
and the Hopi, the old feeling wil! 
be gone,” he said. “The two tribes 
will become friends as Poli-mana 
and Movi are friends now.” 

“How did you get out of the 
corral ?”’ Poli-mana asked the best- 
loved of her sheep. 

All that Shosh-po-si answered 
was, “Baa!” 
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/GOOD WORDS BOOSTER 


HERE was a huge pile of Booster letters on my desk, and the 

Cheerfulness Elf and I had just finished reading them. 

“Nothing on earth makes me quite so happy as reading the Booster 
mail,” said the Cheerfulness Elf with a happy sigh. 

“I feel the same way,” I replied. “Why do you suppose it does?” 

“Oh, that’s not hard to guess. Just look at those letters—dozens 
of them! The best part of it is that nearly every letter tells of some way 
in which the writer has been helped, either by the Booster pledge or 
by The Prayer of Faith.” 

“Yes, I've noticed that,’ I agreed. “Many of the boys and girls 
also say that they have been able to overcome an illness or some bad 
habit through the prayers of other Boosters.” 

“I have one of those letters right here in my hand,” declared the 
Cheerfulness Elf. ‘It is from Phyllis Cooper who lives in South Africa. 
She tells how the prayers of the Boosters are helping her to find health.” 

“That will make a fine letter to publish in Wee Wispom this 
month,” I said. “I’m sure every Booster will realize when he reads it how 
much good he can do for others by repeating The Prayer of Faith for 
them.” 

“Yes,” smiled the Cheerfulness Elf, ‘‘and don’t forget to remind 
the Boosters also that if they wish special prayers they may write to 
the secretary and she will see that their requests are called to the atten- 
tion of Silent Unity, the prayer group here at Unity School of Christianity. 

If you should like to become a member of the Booster Club, just 
write a letter to the secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo., and 
she will send you an application blank. A Booster pin in the likeness 
of the three monkeys Hear No Evil, See No Evil, and Speak No Evil 
costs twenty-five cents. When a Booster has written four monthly report 
letters to the secretary and has sent in one subscription to WEE WiIsDoM 
for a friend he is entitled to a free pin. 


Because of her own faith and ~~ 7 = yr and I know that 
the prayers of the Boosters, 
Phyllis is being healed. Praying for Gat ah geting Wee 


: Wispom every month. It has lovely 
one another is a privilege and joy stories. I enjoyed reading the last two 


that all Boosters may share. issues. God bless you all.—Phy/lis 
Dear Boosters: 1 long to receive my Cooper (S. Africa). 
next letter from the Booster Club. My e 


arms and legs are improving all the 
time. I love to think of the prayers Many Wee Wispom readers 


that you are sending me. I go to have made interesting friendships 
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through the correspondence list. 
Georgia had the good fortune to 
meet one of her far-away pen pals. 

Dear Secretary: Several years ago 
I had my name placed on the corre- 
spondence list in WEE Wispom. I 
soon began receiving letters from all 
over the world. After corresponding 
for about six years, I had the greatest 
thrill of my life in the pleasure of 
meeting one of these friends, a Chinese 
girl making a tour of the world. She 
called up my home, and we arranged 
a meeting at the Hotel McAlpin 
where she was staying. Of course at 
first I was greatly excited and bursting 
with curiosity, and I’m sure she was 
too. Upon our meeting though we im- 
mediately became fast friends, perhaps 
because of our mutual interest in WEF 
Wispom. We visited the Empire State 
Building and other interesting places, 
but her greatest thrill came from a 
ride in the subway, which I look upon 
as an everyday occurrence. 

My friend is now studying at a uni- 
versity and our letters hold a closer 
bond of friendship.—Georgia Leibler. 


Harry's letter fairly breathes of 
spring on the farm. The Cheerful- 
ness Elf says he feels sure that the 
Boosters will enjoy it as much as 


he did. 


Dear Secretary: How are all the 
Boosters? I am fine. I am trying to 
keep the pledge. We have a sweet 
little calf; her name is Lady. She is a 
thoroughbred Jersey. She drinks from 
a pan and when we let her out in the 
cow lot she runs and kicks up her heels. 
We have a feeding board for the birds. 
The little snowbirds have lots of fun 
eating from it. The redbirds come and 
eat, sing for a while, and then go 
away. I also have a little pig. Her 
name is Peggy. She is red and black 
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spotted. I have much fun feeding her 
by myself. 

In my schoolwork, whenever I have 
a hard question, I always remember 
that “God is my help in every need” 
and I find my work easier—Harry 
Gaustine. 


Happiness does not depend on 
where we are but on how we feel 
inside. Ruth has found happiness 
in her new home, not because of 
any outward thing but because the 
spirit of joy was already within 
her waiting to express itself. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am so happy I 
don’t know what to do! We have just 
moved to a new home. In the old home 
it was so hard to find the treasure of 
happiness. I was always getting lost on 
the road of discontent and unhappi- 
ness, and I was always afraid of every- 
thing, no matter what I did. But here 
it is different. I am happy, and I’m 
not afraid. If you knew how happy 
I am you would say that I am on the 
right trail to the treasure of happiness, 
I’m sure. I find that The Prayer of 
Faith is a great help during the day. 
I did the dishes today and didn’t even 
mind a bit. I usually crab about it, but 
today I was so happy that I didn’t 
think about Hoffman. 


rulers on them. I have French stamps 
that came over on the first trip of the 
new ship Queen Mary. The Japanese 
stamps have more pictures and designs 
than portraits of rulers. I have an ofh- 
cial stamp of Venezuela. I have stamps 
from India, Australia, Bavaria, Cyprus, 
China, Czechoslovakia, and a few 
other places. I enjoy collecting stamps 
very much.—Richard Williams. 


Becky has a host of friends 
among the little feathered people. 
Bird study is a fascinating hobby, 
for birds seem to have found the 
secret of happiness. We can learn 
much by watching them. 

Dear Secretary: 1 know The Prayer 
of Faith, and I think it is the best 
thing to say when we are in trouble 
or sick. 

I live ten miles from Tucson and 
like to study the birds. I know just 
about all the birds that are around our 
house. I have a feeding tray and all 
the woodpeckers, wrens, thrashers, 
and many kinds of sparrows come to 
feed. We had two birds come to feed 
that we think must have been some 
one’s pets at one time. One was a para- 
keet, the other was an Arizona pyrrhu- 
loxia. It would take rice off my lips. 
—Becky Nourse. 


Jf THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“When friends you meet 
Or from them part, 
Say, ‘Bless you, dear!’ 
Within your heart.” 


Because many of the Boosters 
are interested in stamp collecting 
we are printing Richard's letter 
telling about his collection. 

Dear Secretary: 1 should like to tell 
the Boosters about my stamp collec- 
tion. I have a stamp from Switzerland 
which has a warrior on it. I have a 
few Spanish stamps; one of them has 
the date 1898-99. Most of the Spanish 
stamps have the pictures of former 
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School is out, and now for a 
grand and_ glorious vacation! 
Whether you spend your vacation 
at home, at the seashore, or in the 
mountains, the loving thoughts of 
the Boosters go with you. 


Secretary. 


READERS WHO WISH 
PEN PALS 


Frederick J. Clark (11 years), Rte. 
1, New Hartford, Conn.; Alice 
Schnapp, 516 E. John St., Maumee, 
Ohio; Miriam Rosenbloom (13), 
5418 Ingleside Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 
Pattye Jane Woods, 1520 McKenzie 
St., San Angelo, Tex.; Claudia White, 
1675 Irving, San Angelo, Tex.; Peggy 
Scott, 1363 Union, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Helen Frances Taylor (13), 510 W. 
4th St., Georgetown, Tex.; Shirley 
Tripp (14), 2343 N. 62d St., Seattle, 
Wash.; Robert Johnson (9), 2510 
Albion, Denver, Colo.; Gloria Morri- 
son (10), Bridgeport, Nebr.; Betty 
Lou Closson, 910 W. 4th St., Grand 
Island, Nebr.; Frances Eileen Fawley, 
206 Carpenter St., Clarksburg, W. Va. ; 
Geoffrey K. Asare, Adum Road, Akim 
Oda, Gold Coast, W. Africa; Helen 
Cummings (11), 102 Rosedale St., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Joan Crary, 5876 
Angus St., Vancouver, B. C., Canada; 
Carolyn Nell Couse, 349 27th St., 
Merced, Calif.; Lois Ballantyne, 6210 
N. E. Alton St., Portland, Oreg.; 
Betty Brouillette (13), Darlene Brooks 
(10), Marjorie Shimic (10), Frances 
Wickmann (9), all of Rte. 2, Guide 
Rock, Nebr.; Marjorie Butterfield 
(13), 1804 S. High School Road, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Marilyn Ash, 21 N. 
Kirklyn Ave., Upper Darby, Pa.: 
Grace Wallace (9), 4800 Sunbury 
Road, Gahanna, Ohio; Betty Jean 
Arbuckle, 842 S. Harrison St., Shelby- 
ville, Ind.; Martha Jane Woods, Rte. 
2, Greenback, Tenn.; Julia Ritter 
(12), 34 Wesley Ave., Trenton, N. 
J.; Yvonne Babin (13), % Lago Pet. 
Corp., Apt. 172, Maracaibo, La Salina, 
Venezuela, S. America; Vaunita 
Hudgen, 1051 17th St. Merced, 
Calif.; Marjorie Anson, Crawling 
Stone Resort, Minocqua, Wis.; Olive 
Irene Nigh (14), Lancaster, N. Y.; 
Peggy Taft (12), Seymour, Mo.; 
Janette Seljeskog (10), Rte. 1, Box 
66, Waterville, Minn. ; Carol M. West, 
%o Mrs. J. H. West, Serango, via Par- 
lakimedi, Orissa, India; Edna Laura 
Renshaw, Douglas Renshaw, both of 
Blue River, B. C., Canada; Joseph 
Hochade (12), 26 Willoughby St., 
Newark, N. J.; Marie Davis (12), 37 
St. Joseph St., St. Hyacinthe, Que., 
Canada; Richard Arp, Shar-boon 
School, Fryeburg, Maine; Helen Eells 
(14), Rosemary Eells (11), 1505 E. 
6th St., Okmulgee, Okla. 
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** 1QOY, are we going to travel in style!” ex- 
claimed Red. 

“All the comforts of home,” Chink agreed; 
“radio in the car, a spotlight we can move 
around anywhere——” 

“And a traveling kitchen,” crowed Coralee. 
“That’s what I think is best of all.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Harrison were taking the gang 
to the lake for a week’s vacation. 

“What's that you’re making, Mr. Harrison?” 
asked Kegs. 

“Bige’s private compartment,” David's fa- 
ther replied. 

“Say, that'll be dandy,” said Kegs. 

“If you think that’s nice, come around in 
back of the car and look at the kitchen he 
made,” said Coralee. “This front piece comes 
down and makes a table. Here’s the little drawer 
for the knives, forks, and spoons. This big jar 
is for flour, and the salt and pepper shakers go 
in this little space.” 

“That is keen,’ Cousin Bob agreed. 

“Let’s get the tent folded,” Mr. Harrison 
suggested. ‘“Does every one remember what he’s 
supposed to do?” Each Spartan took his position 
around the tent. 

“We're all set,” said Red. 

“Then let’s go,” directed Mr. Harrison. In 
a few moments the tent was folded and in its 
place on the running board. 

“Now with our bedding sacks on the other 
running board we'll be balanced,” said David. 


The 
Spartans Gypsy 


Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


“It’s a good thing this is a touring car,” 
laughed Chink. “Our baggage will block the 
doors so that we can’t open them, but we’ll be 
able to climb over the sides.” 

Mrs. Harrison came out with an armload 
of groceries to put into the car. “It looks as if 
I’m going to need a step ladder to get in that 
car,” she smiled. 

“We won't block the front door,” Mr. Har- 
rison reassured her. 

“Will there be any boats at the lake?” asked 
Red. 

“Lots of them,” replied David. “And don’t 
forget your swim suits. It’s a dandy place to 
swim.” 

“Mine’s been packed for three days,” 
grinned Chink. “I’m not taking any chances of 
missing out on that.” 

“How long will it take us to get there?” 
asked Cousin Bob. 

“If we leave here by eight o’clock in the 
morning as we're planning,” said Mr. Harrison, 
“we should be there by about five tomorrow 
afternoon. That will give us plenty of time to 
set up our camp and have a short swim before 
supper.” 

“That'll be swell!’ Red was enthusiastic. 
“Coralee and I'll be here by seven-thirty, won’t 
we, Coralee?” 

“Maybe by seven,” Coralee replied. “I don’t 
want to be left behind.” 

“We won't leave any one behind,” smiled 
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Mr. Harrison. “You needn’t worry at all.” 
“Well, it’s getting about my suppertime,” 
said Cousin Bob. “I'd better be running along.” 
“We should be going home too, Red,” said 
Coralee. “We'll see you all in the morning.” 
“Tell your folks we'll be back Saturday 
afternoon about five o’clock,”’ said David. 


HE SUN next morning rose on scenes of 

feverish activity at several farms in the 
vicinity of Pleasanton Crossing, as the various 
members of the Spartan Company, Ltd., made 
last-minute preparations for the big trip. 

By seven o'clock Mr. Harrison had the car 
loaded. 

“Here come Red and Coralee,” said Andy, 
who had arrived even earlier. 

“Hello, folks,” shouted Coralee. ‘Is every- 
body here?” 

“Not yet,” returned David. “Andy is the 
only one who beat you.” 

“Here come Cousin Bob and Kegs now,” 
said Coralee. “And look at Kegs’s duffel bag!” 

“What have you got in that bag, Kegs?” 
shouted Red. ‘Your lunch?” 

“Sure,” grinned Kegs. “You don’t expect 
a guy to starve himself just because he’s going 
on a trip, do you?” 

“Not you, anyway,” laughed Red. 

As Chink hurried into the yard Mr. Har- 
rison said, “Well, we're all here now, and ready 
to go.” 

“David, you can lock the house,” said Mrs. 
Harrison, hurrying down the walk with both 
arms full. 

“Pile in, everybody,” called Mr. Harrison. 
The gang clambered over the luggage and into 
their seats. Mr. Harrison started the car and 
drove out the gate. David fastened the gate be- 
hind them and climbed in. 

“We're off!” shouted Kegs. “Exactly seven- 
thirty—a half hour before schedule.” 

“That’s a record,” said Chink. 

The heavily loaded automobile turned into 
the big road and started swiftly south. A herd 
of cows raised their heads in surprise when they 
heard the rousing tune of “Old McDonald Had 
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a Farm” from a car that sped by their pasture. 


The Spartans were on their way with a song. a 
As the morning wore on the country through 
which they passed changed from rolling prairie th 
€ 
to low, choppy hills. ne 
“We'll be getting to the river in a few more - 
miles,” observed Mr. Harrison. 
“Do we cross it?” asked Chink. 
“Yes,” said David. “That’s the best part of ne 
the trip.” Pst 


“What’s so good about that?” asked Red. 

“Wait a while 
and you'll see,” 
David replied. 

Red did not 
have long to wait. 
As the car topped 
a long rise, the 
Spartans looked 
down the _ other 
side and saw the 
river sweeping in 
broad curves to the 
horizon. 


“Boy!” ex- 
claimed Kegs, 
“that’s a lot of Hy 

water!” 


“Isn’t it pretty 
glistening in the 
sun?” cried Cor- 
alee. 

“Wait till you 
see this town we're 
coming to,” said 


They started eating the 
lunches they had brought 
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David. ‘““There are some houses in it that were 
built more than a hundred years ago.” 

“It’s one of the oldest towns in this part of 
the country,” said Mr. Harrison. ‘It was a land- 
ing point in the days of the paddle-wheel 
steamboats.” 

The car was soon bumping over the rough 
cobblestone streets of the town, past ancient red 
brick houses shaded by beauti- 
ful old trees. 

“Look,” shouted Cousin 
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Are we supposed to just drive right on in?” 

“No,” said David, “but here’s where the fun 
comes in. Do you see that big flat boat coming 
across the river? That’s the ferry. We go across 
on a boat instead of a bridge.” 

Mr. Harrison stopped the car at the edge of 
the water until the ferry came to a stop and let 
down a runway to the shore. Then he drove on 


board. 
“Listen to the waves slapping the 
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across. 
“I hope this boat is big enough to 
hold us up,” said Chink as the Spartans 


climbed out of the car onto the deck. 


“This river is too big a bathtub to suit 
me.” 

“Don’t you worry, Bub,” said the man 
who was steering the strange-looking 
craft. ‘“The Queen of the Waves and I 
have ferried a lot of automobiles across 
this old river. Just yesterday we took a 
ten-ton truck of gravel across.” 

“Well, then I guess we're safe 
enough,” laughed Coralee. ; 

The Queen of the Waves bumped 
gently to a stop on the opposite bank, 
and the Spartans continued their journey 
on land. 

‘When do we eat?” asked Red when 
they had gone a few miles more. Kegs 
glanced at his wrist watch. 


Bob suddenly. “There are some houseboats 
down on the river.” 

“Do people really live in them?” asked 
Chink. 

“They surely do,” Mr. Harrison replied. 

“I think that’s a great idea,” said Red. 
“Whenever you get tired of one place, just 
untie your house and float some place else.” 

“Yes,” added Kegs, “and any time you 
want to go swimming, just dive off your 
front porch.” 

“Say, this street runs right down into 
the river,” said Red. ““What’s the idea? 


“Only eleven-thirty,” he exclaimed, 
“and you want to eat. After all the kid- 
ding you’ve given me about my appetite!” 

Red grinned. ““You’ve got me there, Kegs.” 

“Let’s stop here,” Mr. Harrison said, “It’s 
a nice place and we might have trouble finding 
another.” He pulled off the road in a shady spot 
beside a little creek. 

“Riding does make a person hungry,’ 
Mrs. Harrison. 

“And thirsty,” added David. “Let’s unload 
the lemonade jug first thing.” 

David handed each of the Spartans a cup 
of lemonade and they sat down on the soft 
(Please turn to page 33) 
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“It’s alive.” 
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HELPFUL MR. HOPPY 


is sadly misunderstood 


A Read-aloud Story by Jane Adams Parker 


“ IDGY,” said Widgy, 

sitting down on the 
grass by his sister, “‘let’s play 
this is a fairy garden and that 
the fairy queen lives right un- 
der this rosebush.” 

Midgy’s eyes danced. She 
loved to play fairies with 
Widgy. 

Widgy lifted the drooping 
end of a long prickly rose 
branch and peeped under it. 
“Quick, Midgy!” said. 
“There is something here. It’s 
alive. It hops.” 

Midgy lifted the branch a 
little higher and looked under 
too. 

“Oh, Widgy,” she gasped, 
“it’s a great big hoptoad. 
That’s what it is. It isn’t a fairy 
at all. Get that empty candy 
box in the swing and let’s take 
him to Mother for a once- 
upon-a-time story. Don’t be 
afraid, he won't hurt 
us. He'll not give us 
warts either, Daddy 
said so.” 

Carefully the two 
children put Mr. 
Hoppy into the card- 
board box and ran to 
the porch where 
Mother sat sewing. 

‘““Mommy,”’ said 


\ 


Widgy, putting the box on the 
small table beside his mother’s 
chair, “we have another some- 
thing for you to tell us a story 
about.” 


OTHER laid her sewing 
aside and peeped. into 
the box. 

“Well, well, if it isn’t our 
old friend Mr. Hoppy,’” she 
said. “Let’s see now, where 
will his once-upon-a-time story 
begin? I think—why, yes, of 
course, it must commence way, 
way back in the spring when 
the apple blossoms were just be- 
ginning to burst on the orchard 
trees. For that was when Hop- 
py’s mother first crawled slowly 
out of her winter’s bed. Where 
do you suppose her bed was?” 

“I know,” said Widgy, “in 
the mud! That’s where Daddy 
says toads sleep in the winter.” 

“And sometimes they hide 
away under big rocks or in hol- 
low trees,” Widgy added. 

“Well, anyway,’ said 
Mother, ‘“‘Hoppy’s mother 
came out of her bed in the soft 
earth and hopped over to the 
little creek that runs through 
our pasture. There in the water 
she laid her eggs. Then she 
hopped off again. For toads do 
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not live in the water like their cousins the frogs. 
For this reason Mother Toad never knew when 
one day a wee black tadpole hatched out of one 
of the eggs and started swimming about the 
creek with the rest of his brothers and sisters 
that had hatched out of the other eggs. 

“At first this tiny tadpole had no legs at 
all, just a body that ended in a head in front 
and a tail at the back. He had to watch out 
pretty lively indeed so that some hungry fish 
or water snake or turtle might not gobble him 
up for dinner. But he soon learned to keep out 
of their way and went darting about quite gayly 
with the other tadpoles and the shiny minnows 
that lived in the creek, nibbling at tender water 
plants. 

“After a time two little legs began to grow 
on his body near his tail. Then two more legs 
came out near his head. As his legs grew longer 
and stronger his tail grew 
shorter and shorter, until fi- 


so fast as his cousin the frog. But finally after 
he had eaten and eaten and hopped and hopped, 
he grew too large for his skin. Then what do 
you suppose ?”’ 

“Maybe his skin burst open like baby cater- 
pillar’s skins do,” suggested Widgy. 

“That's just what happened,” said Mother. 
“First his old suit became quite dry. Then it 
started to crack down the back. Next it tore 
underneath his body. My, how tattered and for- 
lorn little Hoppy looked then! But he didn’t 
care, for he knew that right under his old suit 
was a fine new one. Hoppy began twisting and 
squirming—just as you did the time you tried 
to get out of your outgrown bathing suit last 
summer, Widgy. After a while Hoppy managed 
to pull his old suit off over his head. Then he 
did the queerest thing you ever heard of! He 
put his old suit of clothes in his mouth and 

swallowed it!” 
“My,” said Widgy, look- 


nally he didn’t have any tail at ZIFBy EG 
all. Now the baby tadpole ap ay 
was a real toadlet. He looked es 


just like his mother, only ever 
so much smaller.” 

“Then what happened?” 
asked Midgy. 

“Why, then,” said Mother, 
“he left the creek with its 
shining minnows and its snap- 
ping turtles and water snakes, 
and hopped into the long 
grasses that grew near the 
water. But the sun was too hot 
for his tender skin. It made little Hoppy quite 
uncomfortable. So he burrowed back into the 
soft, moist earth and waited until the sun went 
down. 

“By and by Hoppy’s skin grew thick and 
wrinkled, and little bumps, which some folks call 
warts, came out all over it. Not even his own 
mother could have said Hoppy was beautiful, 
but Hoppy didn’t care how homely he was—not 
one tiny bit. He hopped about, ate when he was 
hungry, slept when he was sleepy, and had a 
good time. He did not grow very fast, not nearly 


Mr. Hoppy didn't care.’ 


ing at Mr. Hoppy, “his new 
suit must have been just as 
ugly as his old one!” 

“But if you look right 
down into his lovely eyes,” 
said Mother, “you'll forget all 
about his ugly wrinkled skin. 
Watch how he unfolds his 
queer tongue to snap up his 
dinner. There! He grabbed 
that fly so quickly it was gone 
in a wink. Do you know that 
Hoppy was just squatting 
under our rosebush to eat the 
bugs and insects that harm our garden?” 

Midgy looked at Widgy and Widgy looked 
at Midgy. Then Midgy said, “Maybe we'd 
better run and put him back under the rose 
bush.” 

“Yes,” said Widgy, “‘and let’s put out a pan 
of water for him to get into when it gets too 
warm and his skin is all hot and dry.” 

And that is just what they did. 

Editor’s note: Look in your garden, boys and 
girls, to see if Mr. Hoppy lives there. But treat 
him kindly. He is a good friend. 
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SWEET PEAS 


(Continued from page 11) 


all to do for me!” She was like a 
little girl, sitting in the big chair, 
her blue dressing gown just match- 
ing her laughing eyes. “Larkspur, 
marigold, sweet peas—why, 
there’s every kind of flower,” she 
said eagerly. “I didn’t know there 
were sO many.” 

“It's because you gave us the 
school seeds,” Madge said. 

“Yes,” Dorothy laughed. 
sort of scattered the school gar- 
den all over.” 

“It’s really a flower show,” Miss 
Bell smiled. Flower show! To- 
night was the night! 

“Not very many left for the 
flower show,” Madge began when 
a little later they stood in Doro- 
thy’s yard looking over the sweet 
peas. 

“No,” Dorothy answered slow- 
ly, “but we could enter one basket 
—together.’” For a minute she 
thought of the prizes. How she 
had dreamed of winning the blue 
ribbon! of bringing it home for 
every one to talk about. Her sweet 
peas were so large and pretty, they 
had to win! “But—I'd rather give 
them to Miss Bell,” she said aloud, 
“than have so many for the flower 
show.” 

“You don’t need = many,” 
Mother said, coming up, her hands 
behind her, “if you arrange what 
you have nicely.” 

“Oh, wait!” Madge cried, al- 
ready disappearing into her own 
yard. In a moment she returned 
carrying a large fish globe, crystal 
clear. “Mother often uses this for 
sweet peas,” she explained. 

“Lovely,” Mrs. Lane smiled. 
“And now,” she said, “these are 
for you. Mrs. Bates sent them.” 
Two little organdy bonnets, a rose- 
colored one with “Dorothy” cross- 
stitched inside, a blue one marked 
“Madge.” 


30 June 


“Sweet-pea sunbonnets!”’ Doro- 
thy laughed. “Dear Mrs. 
Bates 

“Like our new dresses,” Madge 
exclaimed. 

“For the flower show,” Doro- 


thy added. “Let’s hurry!” Quick- 
ly they gathered their sweet peas, 
filling the globe and adding a few 
sprigs of vine with their long 
leaves and curling tendrils for 
green. 


A PICTURE TO COLOR 


By Elizabeth Tedder 


Three wise men of Gotham 
Went to sea in a bowl, 
If the bowl had been stronger 
My story would have been longer. 
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At the flower show Dorothy and 
Madge stood near the table that 
held the crystal globe with its 
fragrant blossoms. Dorothy was 
dressed in rose, Madge in blue, 
their bonnets matching. 

“What lovely sweet peas!’ ev- 
ery one was saying. 

“Everything is lovely,” Dorothy 
whispered, looking down the 
crowded hall. 

“Flowers everywhere!” Madge 
whispered. 

Then the judges came. They 
looked a long while at the spar- 
kling globe of sweet peas and 
talked among themselves. Finally 
they went away, leaving two blue 
ribbons. One for prize-winning 
sweet peas, the card said; one for 
prize-winning arrangement. 

“One for you,” Dorothy cried, 
hugging Madge close, “one for 
me!”’ 


Joseph in Egypt 
(Continued from page 17) 


ity to understand dreams.” 

Joseph answered, “The ability 
is not in me. But God will help 
me to give Pharaoh the right an- 
swer. What are the dreams?” 

“In my first dream,” Pharaoh 
began, “I was down by the river, 
and I saw seven fat cows come up 
from the river to feed on the 
grass. After them there followed 
seven poor, lean cows. The lean 
cows ate up the fat cows, but 
afterwards they were as lean as 
before. Then I awoke. 

“Again I fell asleep,” Pharaoh 
continued, ‘‘and I saw seven large, 
strong heads of grain growing on 
one stalk. Then there sprang up 
seven thin, withered heads of 
grain. The withered grain swal- 
lowed up the good grain but was 
still as withered as before. Can 
you tell me the meaning of these 
strange dreams?” Pharaoh looked 
questioningly at Joseph. 
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Happy Thoughts 


Week of June 6 


On the clean white page 
Of my mind I'll write 

All the thoughts | can 
That are fine and bright. 


Week of June 13 


| will think of truth 
And of kindliness. 
| will speak of love 


And my thoughts will 
bless. 


Week of June 20 


| will close the book 
Of my mind at night. 

With a prayer of faith 
| will lock it tight. 


Week of June 27 


As | dress myself 
| will clothe my mind 
All in happy thoughts 
That are good and kind. 


Joseph replied to the king, ‘The 
dreams both have the same mean- 
ing. God has shown Pharaoh 
what He is about to do. The seven 
fat cows and the seven good heads 
of grain mean that there will be 
seven years of plenty. The seven 
lean cows and the seven withered 
heads of grain mean seven years 
of famine. The plenty will be used 
up and forgotten. 

“God has made this known to 
you,” Joseph went on. “Now, let 
Pharaoh select an able man to rule 
over the land, that during the 
years of plenty the people can put 
away enough for the years of fam- 
ine.” 

Pharaoh answered him, ‘Since 


God has shown you this fact there 
is none in all Egypt so able to 
undertake the task as you.” 

So Joseph was appointed to rule 
over Egypt. Pharaoh took from his 
own hand a ring, bearing his seal, 
and placed it on Joseph’s hand. 
Joseph was dressed in robes of fine 
linen and a gold chain was placed 
around his neck. He rode in a 
chariot and was in rank next to the 
king. 

Pharaoh's dreams came _ true 
even as Joseph had said. There 
were in Egypt seven years of such 
plenty as had never been seen be- 
fore. Joseph went about the land 
and saw how abundant was the 
grain. He called upon the people 
to save it. Great storehouses were 
built in all the cities and filled 
with grain. The people stored 
away sO many measures of grain 
that they could not be counted. 

But the seven years of plenty 
soon passed and the years of fam- 
ine were upon them. Only the 
people of Egypt had enough to 
eat. In all the lands about them 
the people were hungry. They had 
saved nothing during the good 
years. Then the people came to 
Egypt, begging Joseph to sell 
them grain. And Joseph, wise and 
good ruler that he was, opened the 
great storehouses and sold grain 
to all that were hungry. 


(Next month Joseph meets his 
brothers.) 


Answers to Last Month’s 
Puzzles: 


Parked Cars 


1. Carillon, 2. Carmen, 3. carpenter, 
4. carpet, 5. carnation, 6. cardinal, 
7. Carl, 8. carmine. 

Floral Puzzle 
Goldenrod 


State Rhymes 


Main, New York, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, New Mexico, Oregon. 
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Sven’s Gift 


Every year Sven’s mother 
knitted a beautiful pair of 
snow-white stockings to be 
given to the child that had 
been kindest and best all 
through the year. 

This year the gift was to go 
to Sven who had learned to 
conquer his temper and to 
share his things with the other 
children. 

Just when all the family 
were rejoicing in Sven’s good 
fortune, the little boy suddenly 
decided to give the stockings 
away. 

Why did he do this and 
what further happiness came 
to him as a result of his gen- 
erosity? 


Send for the book White 
Stockings and Other Tales and 
read the story about Sven, be- 
sides two other delightful 
stories. 

This book is printed in large 
type and has many lovely pic- 
tures. The price is 29 cents. 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


32 June 


~Our Own Coronation 


By Laurence Fuller 


LL THAT is needed to make 
A this old English castle is an 
empty shoe box, three empty salt 
or cereal cartons, some paper, 
glue or paste, and your paints 
and crayolas. When your castle is 
finished, pretend that it is a real 
castle in England, cut out some 
paper people from a magazine for 
the royal guests, and re-enact the 
coronation. This castle is just the 
thing for fairy-story plays too. 

Turn the shoe box upside down. 
If it is of a light color and con- 
tains little or no printing, you can 
draw or paint the stonework and 
the door directly on the box. 
Otherwise white paper should be 
pasted over the sides of the box 
and dried thoroughly before you 
begin to draw in the details. Make 
several rows of irregular lines and 
divide them into blocks or stones 
as shown in the picture. Draw in 
the large front door with brown 
or black crayola. Now cut along 


one side of the door and across 
the top. Bend the other side back 
so the door will open. 

On a long strip of white paper 
cut notches one inch high and one 
inch wide. Paste the strip around 
the top of the box to look like 
battlements. Cut out and _ paste 
a similar piece of notched paper 
around the top of each round car- 
ton. The paper should extend 
above the top of the towers as 
shown, so that it will look like 
the battlements of a real castle. 

When the paste is dry, draw in 
the stones, the long narrow win- 
dows, and a small door for each 
tower. When the drawing is fin- 
ished, tint the entire castle with 
your water colors, using light 
shades of gray, brown, and orange 
for the different stones. 

With an ice pick or large nail, 
punch two holes, one above the 
other, at each front corner of the 
shoe box as shown in the small 
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sketch. The two holes should be 
about two inches apart. At the 
back of two of the round cartons 
make two more holes, just as you 
did on the shoe box. String is then 
used to tie the cartons firmly to 
the inside front corners of the box. 
Glue the third carton on top of 
the shoe box. 

Make a flagstaff of a lollypop 
stick and a pennant of a triangle 
of paper rolled and glued around 
the stick. Attach this to the top 
of one of the towers. Color the 
lids of the cartons and of the box 
to match your completed castle. 


The Spartans Go Gypsy 
(Continued from page 27) 


grass and started eating the 
lunches they had brought. When 
all had finished and they had 
stretched their legs a bit, Mr. Har- 
rison burned the trash and care- 
fully put the fire out. 

“Off we go!” he said. The gang 
clambered back into the car, and 
they hit the trail once more. 

The afternoon passed quickly 
with the Spartans getting more 
and more excited as each mile 
brought them closer to their des- 
tination. Finally they rounded a 
curve, and there below them in 
the valley lay the lake. 

“Oh, boy!” cried Red. ‘Is that 
a lake, or is that a lake!” 

“Looks like the end of the 
trail,” sang out Chink. 

“Absolutely!” yelled the gang. 
(Next month the author tells us 
of Red’s adventure in Indian 


Cave.) 


TABLE BLESSING 


Father, we thank Thee for the 
night 

And for the pleasant morning 
light; 

For rest and food and loving care, 

And all that makes the world so 
fair.—Selected. 
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CIRCUS PUZZLE 


By Charlene Blackburn 
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ENTRANCE 


These peculiar little round objects are hats on the heads of persons 
waiting to get into the circus. Start at the place marked entrance and 
without crossing over any of the lines of people, find your way to the 
circus tent at the top of the puzzle. You may wish to stop in at the 
sideshow or buy refreshments on the way. 


The Unity Sunday School Leaflet 


—explains the Sunday school lesson 

—brings you a story based on the lesson 

—gives you a memory verse to learn 

—suggests a Bible verse for each day of the week 

—has material for the grownups in your family 

—reserves a whole page for your younger 
brothers and sisters 


There is a Leaflet for every Sunday in the year. Fifty-two Leaflets, $1. 


June 33 
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se the GROWNUPS o the amily 


On this page you will find brief mention of some interesting features in the June 


numbers of Weekly Unity and Progress, two of Unity’s magazines for adults. 


These magazines are bringing new inspiration to thousands of people. 


In WEEKLY UNITY —The feature article 


in the June 12 issue is “Paths of Pleasantness,” 
by Dana Gatlin. In this article the author relates 
the story of a woman whose life was far removed 
from ‘“‘paths of pleasantness’” but who set about 
to change the conditions of her life and completely 
transformed it. Is your daily life just as you wish 
it to be? If not, you can definitely make it so by 
following the teaching that this article brings you. 
“The Blessing Box” is the title of an article in the 
June 26 issue. It is written by the mother of a 
large family and tells of an idea that came to her 
for demonstrating increased supply. With the co- 
operation of her family she put the plan into 
action, and it is interesting to read her account 
of the way their needs, big and little, were defi- 
nitely met. Louise Bolton is the author of this 
article. 

Weekly Unity is widely read because of its simple, 
practical message. Its short, pointed articles em- 
ploy no difficult metaphysical terms, hence persons 
newly interested in Unity find this magazine easy 
to read, understand, and apply. 


I inclose $ 


My name ...... 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please enter for me a year’s subscription for 


WEEKLY UNITY 


In PROGRESS —The editors are receiving 


many letters from Progress readers in praise of 
the series of interviews ‘Picture People Who 
Know God.” This month’s interview is with one 
who when but a girl thrilled Americans with her 
golden voice, and was ‘the youngest woman ever 
to sing at the Metropolitan.’’ You are doubtless 
familiar with the details of Marion Talley’s rapid 
rise to fame, but back of it is a human interest 
story of her childhood, her religious training, her 
close association with Unity School, and other 
interesting sidelights. Maude Allison Lathem re- 
ports this interview. In the same issue you will 
find ‘The Family of Four,” a short story by Lydia 
Stoner, which brings the familiar picture of a 
father out of work, little money on hand, and a 
mother in despair. Only their little girl is care- 
free and untroubled by fears of lack. How the 
mother finds God in the trusting love of her child 
is beautifully told in this story. 

Progress is a fast-growing magazine filled with 
human interest and characterized by high ideals. 
Whatever your age or station, Progress is for you. 


PROGRESS 


to pay for my order 


Street 


City and State 


$] a year ; 
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This is the first of a series of 
cutouts taken from Louisa M. 
Alcott's famous book Little 
Women. Save the dolls each 


month until you have them 
all. Then give a play for your 
friends. 


By 
Dorothy Wagstaff 
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WHAT THE 
NUMBER 
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“The Rescue of Clara” 

BY DEE DUNSING 
A junonia is a rare and beautiful shell, 
and this story tells how a rag doll was the 
cause of a boy's finding a junonia, which 
he had long wanted for his collection of 
shells. 


“Ming Lee’s Candle Fly” 

BY DOROTHY REYNOLDS 
Did you ever hear of any one’s buying 
a candle fly with a cage to keep it in? 
That is just what Ming Lee bought with 
the money that her uncle Hop Sing had 
given her. When darkness came she saw 
flash after flash from the cage. What did 
she decide to do with her tiny pet? 


— 


WILL BRING 


“Sally Anne’s Visit” 
BY GOLDIE GRANT THIEL 


“It's another happy day,” cried Sally 
Anne as she got out of bed. But in half 
an hour she was sitting on the porch steps 
almost crying her eyes out. What could 
have caused such a change in her feel- 


ings? You will be surprised. 


“A Trip to Bee Land” 
BY S. H. COOKE 


“Life in a beehive is full of interest,’ says 
the writer of this story. He tells you about 
the duties of a young bee and how she is 
promoted from one task to another when 


she is old enough to undertake it. 


» In July you can read the ending of Gardner 
Hunting’s story about Ken and his fear of the 
dark. The Bible story will be about “Joseph 
the Ruler.” You will find the Spartans in camp 
preparing for a hike to Indian Cave where they 
have a startling adventure. On the cooking 
page you will find a menu for a picnic lunch 
with directions for packing the basket. 

There are lots of other things coming in the 
July number, and in all it is a fine one with 
which to begin a subscription for some friend. 
If you wish to order a subscription, use the con- 
venient blank on this page. Wee Wisdom costs 
only $1 a year. 
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